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RICHARD MEUXNX BENSON 
Founder of the Society of St. John the Evangelist. 
Died January 14, 1915, ninety-one years old. $ 
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1 ZS c+errese; MATedteatsar 
Gi hiturgical Meditation 
By Joseph Simenson, Pastor, Christ Lutheran Church 
Capitol Hill, Saint Paul, Minnesota 


I. LITURGY, DOGMA AND FY PERIENCE 


Christ is the Head of the Ages, the Fulfiller, the Divine Answer. 
We can conceive of three ways in which this Answer is mediated 
to men: in ritual and liturgy, in revelation of truth addressed to 
the mind, and in the religious experience of the individual soul. 
We can call these three elements liturgy. dogma and individual 
experience. If Christianity is to be regarded chiefly as a system 
of belief or as a way of salvation and holiness for the individual, 
then the formal liturgy of the Church comes to be discounted as 
an external act—-something less spiritual than the private prayer 
in which the single Christian holds communion with God. But in 
the period of the early Church Fathers there can be no doubt that 
the corporate worship of the Church holds the primary place, 
providing the setting in which dogma is seen in its true perspective 
and in which the individual drops into his place as a member of 
the worshiping body. 


Personal piety, doctrine, and liturgy are all necessary. Without 
piety and personal devotion, liturgy becomes exte:.al and for- 
malistic, and dogma becomes barrén and intellectualist. However, 
it is false to the genius of Christianity to assign to religious ex- 
perience an over-lording primacy among the three elements. That 
would categorize Christianity as one of several world-religions, as 
one of the ways of man to God, which is dictinctly what it is not. 
Christianity is a way of God to man through His Son, our Lord. 
“Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that He loved us.” 


As to Liturgy, we need to get right away from the prejudice 
that there is something unspiritual about it. Forms may become 
formalistic in their use when the spirit has gone out of them. “The 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” But the spirit is helpless 
without instrumentalities. No one contends that the shell is the 
egg, but it would be quite difficult to buy and sell and to use 
eggs without the shell. 


I. FITURGICAL ESSENTIALS 

Worship is the church’s insistently basic task. The church must 
again address itself seriously to a better ordering, understanding, 
and conduct of its public services. That there is such a very gen- 
eral revival of interest in the whole theory and practice of worship 
constitutes foundation for hope. That it is testing the material of 
liturgy for reality and sincerity is especially fortunate. Today the 
liturgical student is asking what Christian ideas, emotions, and 
intentions in some remote time first called forth the forms of 
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worship. He is also asking what subsequent Christian experiences 
confirmed the church in the continued use of these forms. For 
liturgy wants to be real, valid, and contemporaneous with Chris- 
tian dogma and experience. 


The purpose of liturgy is to render articulate, with the aid of 
art and science, the simple, wordless upreach of the individual 
soul to God and the outreach of one man to his fellows. It is not 
a purely subjective matter; the religious tendency which is solely 
subjective lies self-exhausied. Karl Barth calls subjectivism 
“Idolatry.” 

Liturgy is a vital growth. It is not a thing compiled by clever 
editors from some sort oi Christian anthology. Above all, it recog- 
nizes religion’s ultimate reality, God. In a service of public wor- 
ship both science and art come to the aid of personal religion. The 
individual exnerience is criticized, what there is in it of universal 
truth is discovered and cast into significant form. The church’s 
public service gives to the lone Chrisiian added clarity, expanded 
meaning, and adequate expression for his own personal religion. 
When we are surrendered to the task, we can and ought to make 
of every church service a “heaven on earth,” which is what Dr. 
Bulgakoff, the Eastern Orthodox scholar of Paris, who made such 

ignificant contribution to the ecumenical conferences in 1937, 
said he experienced at every adequate church service. 
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SSeligious Conmniunittes 


(Continued) 

4. The Socicty of St. John the Evangelist: Religious com- 
munities for women were already on a solid and permanent basis 
when the now world famous Socieiy of Mission Priests of St. John 
the Evangelist came into being. 


It was in 1865 that Richard Meux Benson, Vicar of St. John, 
Cowley, answered the call of God to community life. The impulse 
to found the society came from a sermon, preached by John Keble, 
July 22, 1863, on St. Mark 14:€: “She hath done what she could.” 
The heading is: “Christ’s gracious acceptance of devotion to Him.” 

In 1865, Richard Meux Benson, Charles Chapman Grafton, 
and Simeon W. O'Neill began to live together in the district of 
Cowley St. John, at Oxford, with the deliberate intention of test- 
ing the reality of their call of God to community life. They lived 
together for a year under the guidance of Father Benson and on 
the Feast of St. John the Evangelist (Dec. 27) 1866 they made their 
profession. The movement now begun for priests received from 
Bishop Wilberforce the same welcome that he had given to the 
formation of the sisterhoods at Oxford, Wantage, and Clewer. 
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“For some sixteen years Father Benson moulded the Society 
which he had been called to found. A long preparation had gone 
before in his own soul. For fifteen years he had been living, in a 
cottage in his parish of Cowley, a life of self-discipline, in prayer, 
study, and pastoral work. Intensely missionary-hearted, he had 
planned in 1859 to go to India with a view to the realization of a 
hope that later on a devotional college might be founded in which 
members would live “as much in poverty as possible, and as much 
orientally in every habit and mode of life as possible,” but the 
Bishop of Oxford was unwilling that he should leave his parish at 
that time, and he obeyed and waited. “I know well what the apos- 
tolie weariness of such a waiting time is. I have had some waiting 
in my day,” he wrote once to Father O'Neill, “but God gives us 
Waiting times that they may be prayer-times.” Thus when the true 
call came he was ready, and was enabled to be a true Father 
Founder. 


A Society called of God must drink deep of the spirit of its 
founder. Father Benson was in no hurry to begin the works abroad 
that his heart was set on, or to draw up a constitution too soon. 
“Do not mind a mission house having infancy. Infancy is a very 
sacred thing. Silence is especially dear to God.” And in one of his 
early retreats, in 1870, he warns the members of the community: 
“We are so apt io wish that Jesus Christ should manifest His power 
by us, rather than over us; that He should use as His instruments, 
rather than rule over us as His servants.” In laying down the fun- 
damental principle of the Society, he says that the Society “shall 
occupy itself in works missionary and educational, both at home 
and abroad, for the advancement of the kingdom of Christ, as God 
in His good providence may seem to call”; but it was formed “for 
the cultivation of a life dedicated to God,’ and only by the culti- 
vation of that life could its works be accomplished. ‘The more 
perfectly our life is conformed to His, the more realiy resultful it 
will be, however hidden from men.’ 


So the first members of the Society were trained to live simply 
to God. In the summer there was a retreat of four weeks (after- 
wards reduced to two), and at Christmas another retreat of one 
week, and in each month there was a day of retreat. Thus they 
were withdrawn from the world that they might learn of Christ to 
be made one with Him in His Actions, in His sufferings, in His 
desires, in the fruitful participation of His grace, and the inspiring 
contemplation of His glory. This same spirit penetrates the col- 
lection of letters later published in two volumes, remaining a 
constant testimony to the deep inner life of Father Benson. These 
letters are most valuable as devotional reading for any one who 
has an appreciation of these deep things. 


Numbers Father Benson no more desired for his Community 
than popularity or reputation for himself. These were to be 
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dreaded rather than to be desired. The religious life could only 
exist healthily in an individual or in a Community as a response 
to a divine vocation. This was his constant teaching. A vocation 
is to be tested; wherever recognized it must be faithfully carried 
out by the recipient and respected by others. Any consideration of 
utility or of mere economy as a motive for the establishment of a 
Brotherhood or Sisterhood he would scorn. Ali sorts of external 
works, helpful and valuable, would be undertaken by a Community, 
some of which could hardly be otherwise attempted; but behind 
all the activity of its members must be the simple and absolute 
surrender of self, with all one is or has, to God, to live in close and 
undistracted fellowship with Him. 


Through long years of devotion and self-discipline, the found- 
ing of the Cowley Society was itself a development. Trained by a 
pious mother, to whom he was deeply attached, Benson from child- 
hood accustomed himself to bear hardness as well as to engage in 
severe study. At Oxford he was the contemporary of Liddon and 
Richard West and the last of that group to die. In 1847 he gained 
a double-second in classics and mathematics, and the Kennicott 
Hebrew Scholarship the following year, when he was ord>ined 
and began his ministry. His submission to the request of his bishop 
to remain at Cowley may be regarded as a great act of obedience, 
in the surrender of cherished plans for the fulfilment of immediate 
duties, and richly was the surrender rewarded. The hundredfold 
in this world was given. Instead of going himself a solitary mis- 
sionary, Benson was enabled later on to establish two houses of 
his Society in India at Bombay and Poona, as centers of manifold 
missionary influence, as well as branches of the Community in 
America and South Africa. It was largely under the influence 
and guidance of the Society of St. John that the Retreats and 
Parochial Missions were to become so widespread in the Church 
of England. Large Retreats for priests were held under such con- 
ductors as Bishop King, and Mr. Richard Randall, Vicar of All 
Saints and afterwards Dean of Chichester. Clergymen were re- 
ceived as guests, whether with a view to testing their vocation for 
a dedicated life, or that after a scason of retirement they might 
return to parochial work with renewed devotion and _ spiritual 
power. The Mission House was licensed by the University authori- 
ties as “Benson’s Hall” for undergraduates who, desiring to pre- 
pare for the ministry, could not afford the college expenses. A 
Southern African missionary bishop, an archdeacon in the same 
province, another in India and others were thus helped on to 
Holy Orders. It is but another instance of Benson’s readiness to 
embrace an opportunity for the advancement of Christ’s Kingdom 
even if it brought inconveniences with it. The Mission Priests 
were not to have everything snug and comfortable at home. He 
had a dread of over-definition. In a perfectly exact definition con- 
cerning the things of God, he would say, one thing you may be 
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sure of, that it is wrong. The mystery has been lost in cramping 
the divine operation into the limited terms of human thought. The 
present work of the Holy Ghost, applying the’ merits of Christ and 
making us one with Him was another constant theme. “The Blood 
of Jesus can cleanse the foulest sinner, but it cannot extinguish 
the flames of hell” was a saying that represented his teachings 
about the Atonement. 


Doubtless as with other eminent servants of God, Father Ben- 
son had the defects of his qualities. He had prejudices, which pre- 
vented his being quite fair to those whom, for various reasons, he 
distrusted—-Mr. Gladstone, for instance, Newman, Broad Church- 
men generally, and University Liberals. He had no use for schemes 
for social betterment that were not distinctly Christian. Christian- 
ity was to him the sole source of human regeneration. Other move- 
ments, philanthropic or religious, in England, India, or America— 
were counterfeits, devices of Satan for holding men back from 
what could alone avail. 


The story of Father Benson’s last years is pathetic, yet sub- 
lime in its triumph. He was “perfected through sufferings.” He 
became a helpless invalid. His eyesight failed. He became partly 
deaf and was crippled with rheumatism. He became unable even 
to officiate at the altar in the chapel of the Mission House. He was 
wheeled into the church for his daily Communion which never 
was omilicd until the day before his passing through the veil. Yet, 
in all his h ‘plessness his mental powers were scarcely impaired, 
and the spiritual powers in no wise lessened. He outlived all his 
contemporaries, being well into his ninety-first year when he on 
Jan. 14, 1915, passed to his rest. 


It was not until 1884 that the Constitution for the Society 
was iurmally drawn up and presented to the Bishop of Oxford 
for his approval. It was a memorable occasion. The Bishop (Mack- 
arness) received all the members then in England and, having 
aecepted the office of Visitor, he gave his blessing to the Society 
collectively and individually, laying his hands on each one in- 
lly. Each member then signed the book containing the 
Statutes and Rule of Life in his presence. From that time the 
Superior-General has been elected triennially. Father Benson was 
elected Supevior but when his term was out he declined a re- 
election. Ii is of interest to know thai the Rev. C. C. Grafton men- 
tioned as one of the founders of the Society was an American and 
later became the Bishop of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. In 1914 the 
Society in the United States became autonomous electing their 
own Superior and training their own novices, while yet retaining 
the closest bonds of spiritual brotherhood, by means of a common 
Rule of Life, with their English Brethren. The Society as a whole 
has enjoyed a steady growth and has exerted an ever increasing 
influence. 
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The English Community now consists of the Motherhouse at 
Oxford, St. Edward’s House at Westminster, London; and of the 
ioreign houses at Bombay and Poona, India; and at Capetown and 
St. Cuthbert’s in South Africa. 


The American Motherhouse is at 980 Memorial Drive, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in the neighborhood of Harvard University. Other 
works are: In Boston—The Mission House, and the Church of St. 


tin. At Foxboro, Mass., St. Augustine’s Farm for children, and at 


| John the Evangelist, also the Church of St. Augustine and St. Mar- 
| 
| ° . ~y ’ 

Cousins Island, Me., St. Columba’s House. 


The Motherhouse of the Canadian Congregation is at Brace- 
bridge, Ont., where the Collegiate Church of St. John the Evan- 
gelist is served together with the Muskoka Missions. 

Tne Japanese Motherhouse (St. Michael’s) is at Oyama, Japan. 
The members serve four churches: St. Michael’s St. Alban’s St. 
Peter’s and St. Thomas’. 
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| The Chureh of the American Motherhouse at 980 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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From the Hlonitain Swe 


Guests have come and gone and many dear friends have 
paused for a while. As in former years a number of deaconesses 
have been with us. A theological student from Northwestern 
seminary, and another from Wittenberg were with us for a short 
while. It was a joy to have these future pastors in. They were on 
a survey tour canvassing various cities for the purpose of reporting 
to the Inner Mission Board of prospect for the opening of new 
missions. Undoubtedly, such a tour was of unusual educational 
value to the young men and of no less value to their respective 
Mission Board. 

The Missionary Society of the First Lutheran Church, Long- 
mont, Colo., with the pastor, the Rev. C. W. Segerhammar, spent 
a day with us recently. They came for Matins and remained till 
after Vespers—a very delightful visit, indeed. The Rev. J. Conrad 
and his congregation from Denver came in one Sunday afternoon 
for the Sunday Vespers. They had picnicked on one of the nearby 
hills and closed the day worshipping with us. Other pastors have 
stopped in for a shorter or longer while. \We trust the stay has 
been of mutual benefit. Many mountain trips have been made and 
many subjects of common interest have occupied the minds—-all 
the way from the significance of the sanctuory light to the ways 
of God in the present world-upheaval. Even though the group has 
got together from various Lutheran camps, there has been unity 
in thought, in worship, and in claiming the promises of God. Com- 
mon interests have been the cause of coming together and this is 
not limited to any particular Lutheran synod. Former synodical 
peculiarities are at the present time becoming less distinct through 
the universal intreduction of English in all synods. Other divi- 
sional lines are, however, becoming more distinguishable with the 
passing years. While each one may rest safely on the confessions 
of the Church, each represents a typical outlook and the lines be- 
tween each may at times be right vague. ‘hey might, perhaps, 
be indicated as (1) the conservative emphasizing the oneness of 
the church through the ages, in history, practice and religious 
expression; (2) the moderately conservative both with regard to 
the past and the future; (3) the group indifferent to historic in- 
terests and practice. These three outlooks may be traced through 
the Church’s life—in Roman as well as in Protestant communions. 
They are in the Lutheran Church in America but, true to she great 
ecumenical principle: In Essentials unity, in Unessentials liberty 
all live within the same church-walls in peace and tri nquility. 
Naturally each will share with those of like mind and outlook. So 
it also is at t:e Mountain Side. It has been very pleasant. One 
guest intending to remain only a few days, declared: I am so happy 
here. I must stay another week. 

We desire here to call attention to two booklets which have 
come to our desk: 

A MANUAL FOR ALTAR GUILDS by the Rev. H. R. Kunkle, 
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Luiheran Church, British Guiana, South America. This booklet of 
30 pages contains very valuable information for any one who has 
the care of the Church’s Altar. We just wish all could read chap- 
ter I: The Spirit and Purpose of the Altar Cuild; chapter II: The 
Chancel; chapter III: The Paraments; chapter IV: Altar Linens; 
chapter V: The Sacred Vessels; chapter VI: The Vestments. It 
will, indeed, well repay a pastor getting this pamphlet for his 
young people in order to go through it with them, chapter by 
chapter. The cost is not much and it may be had either from the 
author or from Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, O. 

The other pamphlet is: 

KYRIE ELEISON. It is a collection of Litanies—ancient and 
modern—intended to form part of the regular services of the 
Church. There are Litanies for Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, 
Faster, the Ascension, the Holy Ghost, ete., for many varied oc- 
casions. The use of a Litany always provides a natural and fitting 
opportunity for participation by the entire congregation in litur- 
gical worship. In Matins and Vespers it takes the place of the 
regularly appointed prayers. It may be had from the Rev. Wm. R. 
Seaman, S.T.D., Scowe, Pa., or from any of the Lutheran publish- 
ing houses, for twenty-five cents a copy. There probably is a dis- 
count on quantities. We think it can be used with much benefit 
especially at evening services 

From “The Christian Daily”, Copenhogen, Denmark (April 18, 
1941), we learn of a Swedish school for the cultivation of Church- 
Song—especially liturgical and Gregorian. The school is now in 
its seventh year and functions under the auspices of the Central 
Church of Stockholm. It is called “Storkyrkans Schola Cantorum” 
and has at present an enrollment of about one hundred students. 
The school is an evening school with classes each Tuesday evening 
from 7:30 to 10 p.m. A student must be a member of the Lutheran 
Church and not less than seventeen years of age. He is admitted 
through an entrance examination. ‘the fee is nominal—about $2.50 
per term. It is a two year course. The first year is essentially 
devoted to voice culture, the study of liturgy and the hymns of 
the church. The second year is devoted to Gregorian Song. 

NOTE: After the middle of September the Retreat-Building 
proper will be closed. It will, however, still for a few weeks, be 
possivle to accommedate an individual guest in the pastor’s quar- 
ters, but please do not neglect to communicate in advance with 
the Pastor-in-Charge, the Rev. J. Madsen, Evergreen, Colo., as his 
residence from now on may be somewhat interrupted. 

Various gifts to the Una Sancta in addition to the renewal of 
regular subscriptions are gratefully acknowledged. Some _ sub- 
scribers, however, are yet in arrears. We urge you to renew at 
your earlicst convenience. 


UNA SANCTA 
is published bi-monthly in the interest of devotional life and worship. Editor: 
Rev. J. Madsen, aided by a number of men interested in the aims of the Una 
Saneta. Subseription rate 50 cents. Office of Publication: Box 2, Evergreen, 
Coiorado. 








